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ABSTRACT 



The interests of the United States on the Korean 
peninsula have escalated considerably since 1945. A 
number of critical decisions by U.S. policy makers have 
further increased U.S. involvement and there can be no 
argument that the U.S. has been and will continue to be 
involved in the affairs of this Northeast Asian country. 
The dynamic diplomatic changes that have occurred in Asia 
in the past decade requires that the United States re- 
define their Asian interests. The U.S. has successfully 
deterred the North Korean military forces for the last 
thirty years but the time has come for a reassessment of 
the U.S. commitments and interests in Northeast Asia, and 
specifically on the Korean peninsula. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The interests of the United States in Northeast Asia, 
and in particular, the Korean peninsula, have undergone 
tremendous changes and upheavals since the landing of the 
first American ship on the Korean coast almost one hundred 
years ago. This paper will attempt to analyze our past 
interests in the Korean peninsula, which were mainly eco- 
nomic and show the transition to the current situation. 

The fluctuations will be mirrored by the changing importance 
of the Korean nation(s) in United States foreign policy. 

The Korean war and the events leading up to it has to 
be considered a watershed in U.S. foreign policy and was 
directly responsible for changing the basic relationship 
between the U.S. and the Asian nations. Therefore, some of 
the catalysts, namely the Truman Doctrine and Secretary 
Acheson's historic speech to the National Press Club will be 
examined in detail to ascertain what the American leaders 
saw as the American interests and objectives in that time 
period . 

The major emphasis of this paper will be to analyze the 
current situation, along with determining the factors which 
comprise the United States' foreign policy in South Korea. 
The obvious dominant factor is to prevent renewed hostili- 
ties between the two Korean states. This is accomplished 
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by means of a combination of factors that our previous 
American Ambassador, Richard L. Sneider, calls the 
"deterrence equation". The principal factors of this 
"equation" which will be examined are: The North-South 

military balance, the role of the U.S. forces currently 
stationed on the peninsula, the role of Japan (present and 
future), the inter-play between China and the U.S.S.R. 
vying for a favorable posture between the United States and 
their commitments to North Korea and the role of the United 
Nations peace keeping machinery. Other factors which are 
important to American interests are the economic invest- 
ments of U.S. companies and the development of the Korean 
economy, which is a major factor in making South Korea 
self-reliant. Concomitant with this is the political 
development of South Korea, which at this particular time 
is in chaos and will be given special consideration in this 
paper . 

The" concluding analysis will try to develop a series of 
policy choices for the United States in Northeast Asia. I 
stress Northeast Asia because I am of the opinion that the 
policies that are developed for Korea must also emphasize 
Japan. The future of the two nations are closely linked 
and American interests must be protected on a unilateral 
basis . 
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I. AMERICAN INTERESTS IN KOREA 



HISTORICAL U.S. INVOLVEMENT IN KOREA 

9 

The first contact Americans had with the Korean nation 
was in 1866, when an American merchant ship, the General 
Sherman , sailed up the Taedong River toward Pyongyang, in 
direct defiance of Korea's strict policy of isolation. 

The General Sherman was attacked, burned and sunk, with the 
loss of all of its crew. This was not a very auspicious 
beginning and American diplomatic officials became very 
concerned when the ship did not return to its planned port 
of call. Our government then queried the Korean government 
as to the ship's disposition with no success. Later, upon 
investigation, our officials were virtually certain that a 
hostile Korean government had sunk her and in 1871, a 
mission of retribution was planned. This consisted of five 
gunships and a force of marines, under the command of 
Admiral John Rodgers. This expedition eventually landed on 
Kanghwa Island and met with heavy resistance. The re- 
sulting conflict left 77 Koreans killed or wounded. Then, 
Admiral Rodgers, who considered it foolhardy to continue 
with such a demonstration, re-embarked his men and returned 
home . 



1 Han, Keun Woo, The History of Korea (University Press 
of Hawaii, 1970) p. 368 . 
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The next expedition, which left in 1880, had a different 
mission. This was to try to negotiate a treaty with Korea, 
with respect to opening Korea up for trade and the estab- 
lishment of a legation at Seoul. This expedition was com- 
manded by Commodore Robert W. Shufeldt, who was immediately 
rebuffed by the Koreans and then sought the assistance of 
the Japanese. He was refused assistance by the Japanese, 
because they sought to protect their own interests in the 
area. Commodore Shufeldt next approached the Chinese, who 
were eager to provide assistance because they thought the 
presence of the United States in Korea would offset the 
growing influence of the Japanese encroachment of the 
Russians. With the mediation of the Chinese, a treaty was 
concluded and signed in 1881, with the following provisions: 
"Extra- territoriality for the Uni ted States ' citizens , the 
leasing of land for a legation and residence and a most 
favored nation clause." The second clause in Article I was 
later to become the subject of considerable discussion 
between Korea and the United States. It stated, "If other 
powers deal unjustly or oppressively with either government, 
the other will exert their good offices, on being informed 
of the case, to bring about an amicable arrangement, thus 
showing their friendly feeling." Because of this clause, 

7 

“Donald, G. Tewksbury, Source Materials on Korean 
Politics and Ideologies , VoT! TH (New York: Institute of 

Pacific Relations, 19 50) , p . 4 . 
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Korea, whose foreign policy had always been conducted on 
the confucian philosophy of younger brother to elder 
brother, not of equality between nations, came to regard 
the United States as her "Elder Brother". 

U.S. relationships with Korea then became one of 
marginal interest, while the other Far East nations, 
namely, China, Japan and Russia sought to obtain influence 
over the Korean kingdom. The Korean peninsula was seen as 
a highly desirable pawn because of her resources, ports and 
geographical position in the game of Asian politics. This 
led to an all out war in 1894 between Japan and China, 
which Japan won decisively. 

The next conflict to be fought was over the possession 
of the peninsula, which again involved Japan, but this time 
it was against the Russians, (1904-1905) who had become a 
major power in the area, and maintained a large naval 
presence in the area at Port Arthur and Vladivostok, but 
the majority of Russia’s military supplies came overland 
via the Siberian railroad which was at this time still in- 
complete. 'Tire section around Lake Baikal, approximately 
one hundred miles, consisted of a dirt trail and Russia was, 
in fact, pregnant for defeat. 

The Japanese had prepared long and hard for this war 
with a "Western" power and consequently defeated the 
Russians by destroying their "Pacific" and later on their 
"Baltic" fleets. The victories on land were not so clear 
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cut and in 1905 both sides were feeling the effects of the 
war, with shortages of money and manpower and the paralysis 
of pure physical exhaustion. 

The Japanese, who were clearly the overall victors, , 
were well aware of American sympathy for their cause and 
approached President Roosevelt to request on his own 
initiative to invite the two belligerents to come together 
for the purpose of direct negotiation. 3 Russia accepted 
the offer and a treaty was concluded with the United States 
offering its good offices on 5 September 1905. This treaty, 
know as the "Treaty of Portsmouth", under Article I, gave 
a "Russian acknowledgement that Japan possessed in Korea, 
paramount political, military and economic interests, and 
engaged not to obstruct such measures as Japan might seem 
neccessary to take." 4 This was under the auspices of the 
United States and gave international sanction of Japan's 
rights in Korea. 

In addition to serving as a mediator to the Portsmouth 

Treaty , the United States had, in July 1905, made a secret 

pact with Japan, regarding the future disposition of the 

Korean nation. This pact stated: 

"...in regard to the Korean question Count Katsura 
observed that Korea being the direct cause of the war 

3 Paul H. Clyde and Burton F. Beers, The Far East . (New 
Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1975,) p. 252. 

4 Ibid, p. 253. 
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with Russia, it is a matter of absolute importance 
to Japan that a complete solution of the peninsula 
question should be made as a consequence of this war. 

If left to herself after the war, Korea will certainly 
draw back to her habit of improvidently entering into 
any agreements or treaties with other powers, thus re- 
suscitating the same international complications as 
existed before the war. In view of the foregoing 
circumstances, Japan feels absolutely constrained to 
take some definite step with a view to precluding the 
possibility of Korea falling back into her former 
condition and of placing us again under the necessity 
of entering upon another foreign war. William H. Taft, 
the Secretary of War, fully admitted the justness of 
the Count's observations and remarked to the effect 
that, in his personal opinion, the establishment by 
Japanese troops of a suzerainty over Korea to the 
extent of requiring that Korea enter into no foreign 
treaties without the consent of Japan was the logical 
result of the present war and would directly contri- 
bute to permanent peace in the East. "5 

President Roosevelt confirmed Taft's remarks to Count 
Katsura and this executive agreement in effect gave the 
United States sanction to the revised Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance of 1905. 

The United. States, by means of this agreement, had 
obtained from Japan assurances that she would not turn her 
aggression in the direction of the Philippine Islands, and 
in doing so, had subordinated Korea's national interests 
to her own. But to the Koreans, this became known as the 
"first" great betrayal . 

Japan continued in her objective of total dominance 
over Korea and on August 22, 1910, she annexed Korea and 
made it a part of the Japanese Empire. 



5 Tyler Dennett, Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War . 
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Korean nationalism was mainly of a pacifist nature 
under the Japanese, but there were demonstrations which 
were put down with great brutality by the Japanese. The 
most important of these occurred on 1 March 1919 and is 
still recognized in Korea as a national holiday. This par- 
ticular demonstration was encouraged by President Wilson's 
address to the Congress on January 9, 1918, where he enun- 
ciated his famous "Fourteen Points". To the Korean nation- 
alists the call for self-determination and the "principle 
of justice to all people and nationalities, and their right 
to live on equal terms of liberty and safety with one 
another, whether they be strong or weak"^ was the needed 
encouragement to speak out against the Japanese, and this 
they did in a Korean Declaration of Independence . This was 
read to the Korean public by the thirty-three patriots who 
signed the declaration. Immediately afterwards, these men 
offered themselves up for arrest and this was the beginning 
of the Independence Movement, which would be suppressed 
over the course of the next few months with great brutality. 

During this time many Korean nationals who were living 
in the United States petitioned President Wilson to inter- 
vene in the Korean affair. They quoted Article I of the 
1882 treaty and the principles of the League of Nations. 

^Thomas P. Brockway, Basic Documents in U.S. Foreign 
Policy (New Jersey: Anvil Original, 1957), pp . 91-93. 
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President Wilson was said to be in great anguish over the 
plight of the Korean people, but could not help them 
because of the international agreements that had been con- 
cluded in good faith with Japan. This is considered by 
modern day Koreans as the second great betrayal. 

The Japanese occupation of Korea ended on 15 August 
1945, with the end of World War II. Prior to Japan's 
surrender, on December 1, 1943, the United States, United 
Kingdom and China had declared at the Cairo Conference that 
"the aforesaid great powers, mindful of the enslavement of 
the people of Korea, are determined that in due course 

7 

Korea shall become free and independent." * On July 26, 
1945, the United States, United Kingdom, and China re- 
affirmed their Cairo position on Korea in the Potsdam 
Declaration; and, on August 8, 1945, upon its entry into 
the war against Japan, the Soviet Union declared its ad- 
herence to the Potsdam Declaration, and thus joined the 
three other participating nations in their commitment to 
make Korea free and independent, 

Soviet troops entered Korean territory on August 9, 
1945, and by August 15 had overrun all of Korea north of 
the thirty-eighth parallel. This division of territorial 
control was a military decision, which was later confirmed 

(See full text of this agreement at Appendix #1) 

7 Leland M. Goodrich, Korea (New York: Council on 

Foreign Relations, 1956), Appendix p. 214. 
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in General MacArthur's General Order #1 of September 2, 

1945, for the surrender of Japan, and was accepted by all 
the nations bound by the Potsdam Declaration. The occupa- 
tion of Korea by the Soviets and later the United States is 
felt to be the third betrayal of the Korean people by the 
U.S. Immediately following the surrender of Japan there was 
in Korea a mood of jubilation and excitement, after forty 
years of struggle against the oppression of foreign rulers 
who tried to obliterate her identity and Korea was free. 

This feeling of exhilaration was soon to be overshadowed by 
internal political differences and the head-on collision 
between the United States and the hegemony of the Soviets. 

During the period between Japan's surrender on August 
14, 1945 and the beginning of American occupation on 
September 8, the Koreans had set up a loose provisional 
government which was under the leadership of leftist and 

anti -Japanese elements. Meanwhile, the nationalist backed 

* 8 
exile leaders, like Syngman Rhee and Kim Ku began to arrive, 

but "they had to declare that they had returned in the 

capacity of private citizens", for the American government 

under Lieutenant General John R. Hodge, who was also the 

Commanding General of the American forces in Korea, had 

made it clear in a statement published on October 25, that 

the "Military Government is the only government in Southern 

^George M, McCune , Korea Today (Harvard, 1950), pp. 
46-47. 
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